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History of St. John’s English Lutheran College, 
Winfield, Kansas. 


By H. STOEPPELWERTH. 


(Continued from last issue.) 


March 1, 1894, is the outstanding event of the college in its 
early days. Baden Hall was dedicated to the service of the Triune 
God. I can do no better than quote from the article which appeared 
in the Winfield Courier the day before the dedication: — 


“St. John’s College to be Dedicated To-morrow. 


“The Lutheran college will be formally dedicated to-morrow, 
when fitting exercises will be held in the chapel at 10 a.m. Several 
addresses will be made, and a chorus under the direction of Prof. 
C. B. Snyder will render some fine and appropriate music. In the 
afternoon, at 2 o’clock, there will be installation services, conducted 
by Rev. G. Allenbach of Independence, the same divine that 
preached at the laying of the corner-stone last June. 

“To-morrow will indeed be a gala day, as the city schools and 
the M. E. college will dismiss from a session to-morrow and join in 
these exercises. Several ministers from St. Louis and other points 
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are already here, and every train brings in more. One or two 
special cars will come in from Independence in the morning to 
witness the exercises. 

“The opening of this college marks the beginning of another 
college that Winfield should be proud of, and each person that 
can leave his business cares for long enough time to attend these 
opening exercises should do so and thereby lend his aid and support 
to this, another monument of learning; a structure of which every 
citizen of Winfield should feel proud. Everybody is most cordially 


Baden Hall, Dedicated March 1, 1894. 


invited to come and bring friends to these exercises, and it is to be 
earnestly hoped a large crowd will respond. The following is the 
program of the services: — 
“PROGRAM. 
“MORNING SERVICES. 


“At 10 o’clock a. m. all who wish to participate in this dedica- 
tion will meet before the doors of the main entrance on Seventh 
Avenue. The president of the Building Committee, the builder, 
the faculty, and the students will occupy the space nearest to the 
door, which remains locked. The builder hands the key to the 
president of the Building Committee, who will unlock the door of 
the main entrance, saying, “In the name of the Triune God we 
enter this building, erected to the glory of His holy name.” Thete- 
upon the bell-ringer will ring the college bell, and amid the ringing 
of the bell the entire assembly will enter the building and ascend 
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the stairs to the devotion hall in the second story. The order of 
this procession will be: — 
“1. President of Building Committee and Builder. 

2. Students and Professors. 

3. Clergymen. 

4. Chorus; Prof. C. B. Snyder, Director. 

5. Guests. 


“When all are seated in the devotion hall, the bell will cease 
ringing, and the following program for the service will be observed: 


“1. Chorus: Gloria, by Mozart. 
2. Opening Address and Prayer, by Rev. C. L. Janzow of St. Louis. 
3. Hymn: ‘Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, the King of Creation.’ 
4. Reading of Scriptures, Ps. 84. 
5. Chorus: ‘I Waited for the Lord,’ by Mendelssohn. 
6. Oration by the President of College, H. Sieck. 
: 7. Chorus: ‘Zion Awake,’ Grand Canon in Four Parts, by Costa. 
8 
9 
0 


: 
| 


. Hymn: ‘Now Thank We All Our God.’ 

. Prayer and Benediction, by Prof. H. Stoeppelwerth. 

. Lord’s Prayer. ey 

“AFTERNOON SERVICES. 

(Beginning at 2.30 P.M. in the devotion hall.) 

“1. Hymn: ‘I Love Thy Zion, Lord.’ 

2. Prayer and Scripture-reading. — 

3. Hymn: ‘Lord Jesus Christ, to Us Attend.’ 

4. Sermon by Rev. G. Allenbach of Independence, Kansas. 

5. Hymn: ‘May We Thy Precepts, Lord, Fulfil.’ 

6. Installation of Professors by Rev. Geo. Luecke of Winfield, assisted by 
Rev. C. F. Graebner of Topeka, Kansas, and Rev. M. S. Sommer of 
St. Louis, Missouri. ; 

7. Hymn: ‘Let Me Be Thine Forever.’ 

8. Prayer and Benediction. 

9. Doxology. 

0. Lord’s Prayer.” 


Group of Principal Buildings at Present. 
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To this day the writer is transported in spirit back to March 1, 
1894, into Baden Hall Chapel, whenever he hears: “Praise to the 
Lord, the Almighty” and “I Love Thy Zion, Lord,” the two open- 
ing hymns of the morning and afternoon services, respectively, the 
former the dedicatory services of the college building, the latter 
the service of installation of the first two teachers in the college. 


II. Days of Uncertainty and Gloom. 


Before the ship of the newly launched school was fairly out of 
the harbor, it was on the rocks financially. This was inevitable. 
The thing that is surprising is that it started at all on its scholastic 
career. 

The year 1893 stands out as a year of panic, a year of bank 
and business failures, a year of drought and crop failures. Hardly 
had ground been broken in April when it became evident that storms 
were lowering on the horizon. A significant resolution was passed 
on the very day of the corner-stone laying, June 7, in a meeting of 
the Board of Trustees. “On motion J. P. Baden was authorized and 
requested to have a circular letter issued calling upon friends and 
business acquaintances as well as friends and business acquaintances 
of Henry Baden to aid in, and contribute toward, the erection of 
the college building and preparing it for occupancy.” (Minutes of 
June 7, 1893.) This was a call for help when the building was little 
more than started. Only one who knows Mr. Baden can realize 
what it cost him to issue this cry for help. It was, as it were, the 
last resort. Almost any other man would have abandoned the 
undertaking and sought cover to save his business; for the panic 
was spreading, prices were tumbling, money became scarcer, credit 
was almost a thing of the past, and business enterprises like 
Mr. Baden’s were driven to the wall. No one who knew that 
Mr. Baden was building the college not from ready money stored 
away, but from daily and weekly proceeds of his business projects 
would have blamed him had he given up the college project entirely 
or at least postponed it to a more favorable season. But not so 
Mr. Baden. He had made the offer to erect a college, this offer had 
been accepted, the work on the college had been started, and he 
would make good his word if it were humanly possible. And above 
all, Mr. Baden was a man of faith. He knew that he was doing 
a God-pleasing work, a work that would confer not only temporal 
blessings, doubtful at the best, upon coming generations, but princi- 
pally spiritual blessings, good beyond a doubt, and so he was con- 


Lobby and Stairway of Baden Hall. 


fident that the Lord would bless his undertaking. And in this spirit 
he went ahead undismayed. 

It is impossible to say just how much money Mr. Baden received 
from friends to aid him in erecting the building, but in 1901, in 
the convention at Buffalo, August 14—21, a summary financial 
statement of St. John’s College from 1893 up to January 1, 1901, 
was presented in which the sum of money collected by Mr. Baden 
from other sources in behalf of St. John’s College is given as 
$1,895.98. This amount, spread over from seven to eight years, 
cannot have lightened the burden appreciably when thousands were 
needed right then. 

And yet help came. It came from on high, through men of 
course, but just the same it came from God, who moves the hearts 
of men to accomplish His own purposes. 

In 1893 only men with the best securities had credit in the 
banks, and even these could borrow only small sums for short 
periods of time. But Mr. Baden had credit. And in that connec- 
tion especially two men must be mentioned who were a source of 
real help to Mr. Baden. The one was Mr. Em. Klauser, the general 
contractor for the construction of the college. Often Mr. Klauser 
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carried far beyond the terms of the contract both men and material 
bills and paid for them with his own funds until Mr. Baden could 
reimburse him. The point here is that, when other men had no 
credit, Mr. Baden had credit with Mr. Klauser. Mr. Klauser knew 
that Mr. Baden would pay for men and materials as soon as he 
would have the cash and that Mr. Baden, given time, would get 
the cash. 

‘The other man was Mr. W. C. Robinson, president of the First 
National Bank of Winfield. He was known as a very careful and 
cautious banker, whose bank never lost a penny for anybody. 
Taking the personal equation into consideration, Mr. Robinson ad- 
vanced money to Mr. Baden on nothing more than personal notes. 
These notes were always paid when due, and thus Mr. Baden’s 
credit became always better. 

If these difficulties were encountered in the erection of the 
college, what were the troubles in operating it? 

The writer came to Winfield with very little cash, as may be 
presumed. When a month was past, he hoped the first check would 
make its appearance. How much that would be he had no idea 
since the amount of the salary had not been stated in the call. But 
he was disappointed, for no check made its appearance. He carried 
on as long as he could, but finally was forced to ask Mr. Baden 
to whom he should appeal for his salary since private funds were 
more than low, more than exhausted. Mr. Baden was much sur- 
prised that after the lapse of several months no salary had been 
paid, in fact, that not even the amount of the salary had been fixed; 
for he said that of course the Treasurer of Synod would pay for the 
current expenses, including the salaries of the faculty. After prom- 
ising me that he would take up the matter with the proper author- 
ities, he advanced me some money and continued to do so till the 
question of who was responsible for the current expenses and the 
salaries was settled. This was not done until toward the end of 
November, that is, until the time that President Henry Sieck was 
called. The Secretary of Synod, Rev. C. F. W. Meyer, refused to 
sign the call until this question was answered. 

Basing himself on the conditions of the “Transfer Record to 
Synod” that “said Synod shall complete the college building now — 
in process of construction thereon and maintain, equip, and control 
a college,” Mr. Baden was firmly convinced that Synod should 
maintain the college, even though he had assumed the obligation of 
completing the building and equipping it after the transfer, that 
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the balance of the $50,000 promised — the building and equipment 
had cost up to $25,000 — should be used as an endowment and not 
be used up. Officials of Synod as strongly maintained that in spite 
of the conditions mentioned in the transfer they had been assured 
that the college for some years to come would cost them no money 
and that they had assumed control only with this understanding. 
The fact was that Synod was financially unable adequately to sup- 
port the one college at Con- = —____ 

over, let alone the new in- 
stitution at Winfield. 

Since it was a question 
for the new college of “to 
be or not to be,” and since 
it was evident that the call 
to the prospective president 
of the college would not go 
forth, Mr. Baden promised 
for the time being to as- 
sume payment also of the 
current expenses of the 
school. 

Because of this finan- 
cial stringency, the salary of 
the writer was fixed at $35 
a month, and after a year 
his rent allowance was 
$8.33. When President 
H. Sieck arrived in Decem- 
ber, his salary was fixed at 
$83.33% a month, and his rent allowance was $15. When Prof. 
C. Scaer came in the fall of 1894, he was paid $50 a month, with 
a rent allowance of $12.50 a month. 

To appreciate the full financial burden thus assumed by 
Mr. Baden, one must remember that up to the completion of the 
building he was paying for the construction partly with proceeds 
from his several businesses, partly with money borrowed from the 
bank at a banker’s rate of interest and that the period of depres- 
sion was by no means on the wane when the full support of the 
school was put on his shoulders. 

The second great storm that the good ship of the new school _ 
encountered was weathered in the spring of 1895. It lost its cap- 
tain, President Henry Sieck. The loss of a good man even in pros- 


Prof. C. Scaer, 1894—1927. 
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perous times is a blow to a school, but it may prove fatal in times 
of trouble. There has been much conjecture just why Henry Sieck, 
after only a year and a half, quit his post in times so perilous to 
the ship. Some thought that, seeing the inevitable doom of the’ 
undertaking, he quit the ship before it would sink into oblivion. 
This interpretation is beyond a doubt an unjust one. Henry Sieck 
was as fine a man as it ever was my pleasure to meet, a man ex- 
tremely conscientious and loyal to whatever cause he represented. 
He was not the man to shirk a duty or to run away from a danger 
or to decline a responsibility. 
Of course, the uncertainty of 
the school may have had some 
influence on him, as it was 
bound to have on any man, but 
it certainly was not a determin- 
ing factor. Personally I am 
persuaded that President Sieck 
during the year and a half of 
service as president and teacher 
of a little school became more 
and more convinced that he 
had made a mistake in quit- 
ting the pulpit and felt out of 
place and not at home in the 
classroom. He was a very ef- 
fective pulpit speaker, who 
could sway his audience. In 
the classroom it is not prima- 
rily the teacher’s function to 

President A. W. Meyer, D. D. speak, but to elicit speech from 

the pupils. All the work at 
at St. John’s in the first few years was very elementary; there was 
nothing to rouse the enthusiasm of any man, unless he could 
convince himself that in reality he was not teaching Greek or his- 
tory or geography at all, but that he was instructing young boys 
and girls with an intelligent mind and above all with an immortal 
soul, each one of whom offered opportunities to be lifted to a better, 
a nobler life, to be led to undreamed-of heights. 

According to the catalog of 1894—95, President Sieck taught 
religion, Freshman English, Beginners’ Greek, United States His- 
tory, and Civil Government in classes numbering less than six. 
With the exception of religion, none of these courses are very 
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alluring to a man who for years had done successful work in 
a large and flourishing congregation. 

In our circles it seems that a certain amount of experience in 
the active ministry is considered the one essential qualification for 
a professorship in one of our schools. Without underestimating the 
value of such experience, may I offer the suggestion that such an 
experience, especially if of long duration, may absolutely disqualify 
a man both for the classroom and as a member of the faculty? 

The loss of President Sieck was a staggering blow to the 
college. But by the grace of God also this storm was weathered; 
for during the sessions of Synod in Fort Wayne, August 7—14 
of the same year, Rev. A. W. Meyer was called as President Sieck’s 
successor. He was installed by the undersigned on October 20, 
and from 1895 to 1927, a period of almost thirty-two years, he 
served the school with signal ability, faithfulness, devotion, and 
loyalty. (To be continued. ) 


Several Episodes from the Life of the 
Sainted Pastor F. J. Biltz. 
By PROF. WM. ARNDT, A. M., D. D. 


When in 1860 Pastor F. J. Biltz, a member of the first class 
which was enrolled in Concordia College, Perry County, Missouti, 
in 1839, became pastor of the Lutheran congregation at what now 
is Concordia, but at that time was somewhat vaguely described as 
“near Cook’s Store,” in Lafayette County, Missouri, he little 
dreamed of the difficulties and heartaches that were awaiting him. 
Cook’s Store, I ought to add, was located about three miles to the 
west of the present site of Concordia. The Civil War had been 
casting its shadows before it in the border warfare in Western 
Missouri and Eastern Kansas; but that his own little flock of 
honest, hard-working, peace-loving German immigrants would be- 
come implicated in such bloody affairs undoubtedly must have 
seemed to him a very remote possibility, if it entered his mind at all. 
In the summer of 1861, when the convention of the State of Mis- 
souri had declared all the State offices vacant and had chosen 
a provisional governor, excitement in Missouri was at fever-heat. 
The governor and the Southern members of the Legislature had 
fled to the southwestern part of the State. The battle of Wilson’s 
Creek, August 10, had brought a great loss to the Union forces 
through the death of their energetic leader, General Lyon. General 
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Price, one of the Secessionists, was now moving northward with 
a large force, his objective being Lexington, which was occupied by 
about two thousand soldiers. This is the setting for the letter of 
Rev. F. J. Biltz which is now submitted, his daughter, Miss Mollie 
Biltz, staying with her sister, Mrs. Walther, wife of the Rev. C.F. 
Walther, pastor emeritus, having been so kind as to loan the 
original to us for publication in the Concorp1a Historicar IN- 
sTITUTE QuartTerLy. The letter was addressed to Pastor Biltz’s 
sister, Mrs. Louise Bergt, of Frohna, Perry County, Missouri. 


Cook’s Store, Mo., 4. September 1861. 
Liebe Schwester! 

In dieser traurigen, bewegten Zeit sollten wir wohl etwas 
oefter schreiben als gewoehnlich. Deinen Brief erhielten wir Mitte 
August, von welcher Zeit an der Postverkehr hier ganz abgebrochen 
war; sonst haette ich schon eher wieder geantwortet.— Wie ich 
sehe, bleibt Ihr von dem Schrecken des Krieges auch nicht ganz 
verschont. Wenn’s nur beim blossen Schrecken bleibt! Wir wur- 
den neulich ziemlich ueberrascht durch den Besuch von etwa 1,200 
Mann Staatstruppen unter der Anfuehrung eines Sohnes von Ge- 
neral Price. Es war am 22. August morgens, als jemand uns Nach- 
richt brachte, die Sezessionisten seien im Anzuge, wir sollten eiligst 
fliehen. Ich hatte keine Lust dazu, und waehrend der Bote in die 
Schule ging, um es Broening zu sagen, kamen sie auch schon an- 
gejagt, einige auf unser Haus zu. Ich stand auf der porch; sie 
winkten mir zu kommen und nahmen mich auch gleich gefangen 
mit nach ihrem camp [a few words here cannot be deciphered, the 
letter having been damaged at this place], wo sich inzwischen der 
ganze Trupp eingestellt hatte. Broening wollte fliehen, wurde aber 
auf der fence eingeholt. Ein Glueck war’s fuer unsere ganze Ge- 
gend, dass unsere Home Guards einige Zeit vorher nach Lexington 
gezogen waren, eine Kompanie, um da zu bleiben, die andern, meist 
aus Familienvaetern bestehend, die des Lagerlebens ueberdruessig 
waren, um die Waffen wieder abzugeben und sich aufzuloesen. 
Waeren diese noch dagewesen, so waere vielleicht Blut geflossen. 
Obgleich besser bewaffnet, haetten sie sich doch gegen die Ueber- 
macht nicht halten koennen. Ausser mir wurden noch mehrere 
andere gefangen; die meisten Maenner aber hatten sich versteckt. 
Der Anfuehrer fragte mich nach allem und versicherte mir schliess- 
lich, sie wollten uns im geringsten nicht beunruhigen; es sollte ein 
jeder ruhig bei seiner Arbeit bleiben; nur sollte keiner die Waffen 
gegen den Staat ergreifen. Die gemeinen Soldaten waren entsetz- 
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lich grob und brutal, schimpften und fluchten und drohten, die 
Offiziere dagegen sehr hoeflich. So wurden wir entlassen. Aus 
der Kirche wurde eine zurueckgebliebene Fahne mitgenommen und 
dann das camp in Brand gesteckt. Die Hauptmacht zog dann 
weiter, und einzelne Partien untersuchten die Farmhaeuser nach 
Gewehren und Pulver, das sie dann mitnahmen. Auch bei uns 
wurde nachgesucht.— Die Versicherungen wurden indessen nicht 
ganz genau befolgt. In Brockhoffs store zum Beispiel kauften oder 
nahmen sie Waren im Werte von 2,000 Dollars oder mehr, welche 
bezahlt werden sollten, wenn Missouri siege. Moellers store blieb 
verschont. Er hatte zugeschlossen und sich selbst in Sicherheit 
gebracht. Noch mehrere Tage nachher wurden dann Pferde und 
Maulesel zusammengetrieben und mitgenommen. Auch mein Pferd 
war schon gefangen, wurde aber wieder losgelassen, da einer dazu- 
kam und sagte, dass es mir gehoere. Einige haben auf diese Weise 
alles brauchbare Zugvieh verloren. Blume (den Magdalene wohl 
kennt und der sich frueher allerdings nicht loeblich gegen seine 
amerikanischen Nachbarn betragen hatte) wurde gefangen und 
mehrere Male aufgehaengt, bis er blau wurde. — So sind wir denn 
diesmal mit Gottes Hilfe noch gnaedig durchgekommen. Es sind 
auch seitdem 1,200 Mann Illinoiser Truppen, nach Lexington be- 
stimmt, hier durchgezogen, und es sollen noch mehr nachkommen, 
so dass die Sezessionisten wohl keine namhaften Angriffe mehr 
wagen werden. Das Schlimmste ist, dass sie nirgends standhalten, 
sondern, sobald sie den Feind wittern, sich zerstreuen und dennoch 
nach einiger Zeit an einem andern Ort wieder auftauchen und von 
neuem anfangen. 

Kurz vorher war ich auch bei Hahn und Johannes, weil man 
sich hier voellig sicher glaubte. Dort ist es aehnlich wie hier, abge- 
rechnet jene traurige Katastrophe, wo sie ueberfallen wurden. Ich 
war an Ort und Stelle, wo der Ueberfall geschah — eine grosse 
Scheuer, am Walde stehend und von drei Seiten durch den Wald 
gedeckt, nach einer Seite an die offene Praerie stossend. Es sollen 
zur Zeit gegen 400 Mann darin gelegen haben. Der Angriff ge- 
schah morgens, kurz vor Tagesanbruch, vom Walde aus; im ganzen 
waren teils gleich, teils an Wunden, gestorben 32, darunter 
18 Familienvaeter. Davon kommen aber nur 7 Tote auf Hahns 
und 2 auf Johannes’ Gemeinde. Einige der Verwundeten sind noch 
nicht ausser Gefahr.— Auf Seite der Angreifer sollen nicht mehr 
als 8 bis 20 gefallen sein. Kaum einen Buechsenschuss davon, in 
einer andern Scheune, lagen noch ebenso viele, die aber von dem 
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Gefecht nichts gewahr wurden, zum Teil aus Gruenden, die man 
lieber verschweigt.— Waehrend ich noch dort [war], wurde die 
Luft schon wieder unrein; es kamen viele Sezessionisten von der 
Schlacht bei Springfield zurueck, ob auf der Flucht, oder um nach 
Hause zu gehen, wusste man nicht; aber ueberall wurden die 
Gleichgesinnten wieder kecker und zogen sich zusammen. Die 
Unionsleute, besonders die Deutschen, zogen sich aus den Haeusern 
zurueck oder in solche, welche weit von der Strasse entfernt liegen. 
—Ich eilte nach Hause, wurde einmal angehalten, aber weil ich 
mich als unverdaechtig ausweisen konnte, nicht weiter behelligt und 
kam so gluecklich durch Sedalia und Georgetown, welche Orte man 
mir vorher als ziemlich unsicher beschrieben hatte. — Dienstag kam 
ich nach Hause, und Donnerstag darauf geschah der Durchzug 
hier. [The final section of the letter need not be reproduced here; 
it speaks of the birth of a daughter on the 31st of August and of 
some other family affairs, which are not of general interest.}| Gott 
sei mit uns mit seiner Gnade und seinem Schutze! 


Dein Bruder Ejaii 


The letter needs few comments. Mr. Broening, mentioned re- 
peatedly, is Teacher M. Broening, listed, for instance, in the Synod- 
ical Report of 1860 as one of the teachers who constituted the 
advisory membership of Synod. Magdalene is the daughter of the 
addressee and had been in Concordia. Johannes is Pastor J. M. 
Johannes of Cole Camp, Mo., and Hahn, Pastor J. M. Hahn, 
William Towns (?), Benton County, Mo. (address: Haw Creek) . 
(Cf. Synodical Report of 1860.) The battle at Springfield, Mis- 
souri, referred to in the letter must, I suppose, be the engagement 
usually known as the Battle of Wilson’s Creek, briefly mentioned 
above. Since the site of the battle-field is not far from Spring- 
field, the clash may have been spoken of as the battle at Springfield. 

We now submit two other letters, written a little more than 
a year later. The Secessionists had taken Lexington, Missouri, on 
September 21, 1861; but soon their cause was rapidly losing ground 
in the State. About March, 1862, all organized resistance of the 
Southerners was broken. But now began the dreadful guerrilla war- 
fare, Secessionist bands attacking, plundering, and then dispersing 
when regular troops came to meet them. A vivid description of the 
activities of these marauders, characterized by wanton brutality, is. 
given in these letters. The first one was written by Mrs. Biltz, who, 
when a girl, had been a fellow-student of her future husband in the 
first college in Perry County. Her maiden name had been Marie: 
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Wurmb. Her letter is written to her mother and her stepfather, 
Pastor Theodore J. Brohm of Holy Cross Church in St. Louis. The 
letter of her husband is again addressed to his sister at Frohna, 


Perry County. 
Liebe Eltern! 


Ach, wo soll ich anfangen, Euch die Schrecknisse der letzten 
Nacht zu beschreiben? Es draengt mich, Euch gleich zu schreiben. 
Fuers erste danket Gott mit mir; denn mein Biltz war verloren und 
ist wiedergefunden, er war tot und ist wieder lebendig. O danket 
ihm, unserm Gott! Denn haette er seinen Engel nicht gesandt, so 
waete ich jetzt eine arme Witwe. Ach, die gottlosen Buschschaekers 
{ bushwhackers |] haben schon wieder gemordet. Was wird noch aus 
uns werden? Wir sind in Angst und Schrecken, traurig und bis 
ins Innerste betruebt. Doch will ich versuchen in meinem unruhigen 
Zustande, Euch unsere Schrecken zu beschreiben. Wir waren 
gestern abend, als am Sonntag, alle in der Bank, wie der Platz 
genannt wird, wo die zwei stores und einige Wohnhaeuser stehen, 
zur Kindtaufe bei Vogts. Als wir eben vergnuegt am Tisch sassen, 
rief ein Mann herein: “Es kommen Soldaten!” Ehe wir uns nur 
besinnen konnten, hoerten wir schon Laermen und Toben; das 
ganze Haus war im Nu umringt, eine Masse fluchender Bewaffneter 
drang herein. Dieser Wirrwarr! Die vielen Kinder schrien, die 
Frauen riefen ihren Maennern zu zu fliehen. Einer, Herr Roepe, 
wollte zur Tuer entspringen; dem schossen sie gleich nach; er 
entkam aber doch in den Keller trotz einer bedeutenden Wunde. 
Vogt, Moeller, Biltz und noch andere wurden gleich festgenommen. 
Nun wurde gepluendert. Alles, was sich nur brauchen liess, wurde 
eingepackt. Die Maenner nahmen sie mit in die stores, wo auch 
alles genommen wurde. Ich fragte: “Was wollt ihr mit unsern 
Maennern tun?” Die Antwort war: “Wie ihr uns, so wir euch.” 
Ach, es waren keine Menschen; es waren Teufel in Menschen- 
gestalt — nichts als Fluchen und Schlagen. “Macht die Kinder 
stille, oder wir schiessen euch alle nieder, ihr verd— Unionsleute! 
Lasst keinen mehr leben!” Und so noch mehr. Wer nicht gut 
mit ihnen sprechen konnte, den stiessen sie mit dem Kolben zur 
Seite. Ich fragte immer wieder, denn es kamen immer andere: 
“Ach, ihr werdet doch meinem Mann nichts zuleide tun?” Ach, 
wir baten, wir flehten alle. Einer sagte: “Seid ruhig! Es ge- 
schieht ihnen nichts.” Der andere lachte und stiess einen schreck- 
lichen Fluch aus. Ich hoerte aber nicht auf, immer zu bitten: “Thr 
tut doch meinem Mann nichts!” “Wer ist dein Mann?” war immer 
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die Frage. “Der Prediger, der grosse Mann, ist’s.” Doch hofften 
wir immer das Beste. Nachdem sie sich und ihre Pferde ganz voll 
gepackt hatten, hiess es: “Vorwaerts!” Ich und Frau Vogt wagten 
es, nach dem store zu gehen; aber unsere Maenner waren mit fort. 
Auf einmal fielen mehrere Schuesse. Wir gingen weiter. Da kam 
einer angewankt. “Hartmann, sind Sie es?” “Ach, ich bin ge- 
schossen! Dort liegen noch andere.” “Ach, das sind unsere 
Maenner! Einer liegt mitten im Wege, ganz tot.” Er war ins 
Gesicht geschossen. Ich fiel ueber ihn her und meinte, es waere 
Biltz; aber da sah ich am Hemd, dass er’s nicht war. Es war 
Herr Brokhoff. Den andern fanden wir nicht. Wir liefen weiter 
und erfuellten die Praerie mit unserm Wehgeschrei. Wir kamen 
zur naechsten Farm. Da kam unser naechster Nachbar, Fr. Stuen- 
kel, keuchend und in Schweiss gebadet. “Ach, wo sind unsere 
Maenner?” Er sagte: “Sie hatten mich auch mit; ich bin wie 
durch ein Wunder entkommen.” “War der Pastor auch mit?” 
Das konnte er unter diesen sechzig Mann in der Nacht nicht sagen. 
“© ihr armen Frauen, seid gefasst — eure Maenner sind tot! Vogt 
habe ich fallen sehen, und den Pastor lassen sie gewiss nicht leben.” 
Wir riefen: “Suchet sie doch!” Ach, Gott, dieser Jammer, dies 
Geschrei! Wir rannten wieder zurueck; mir fiel kein Trostspruch 
ein. Es war alles aus, nur das, was in Papas [Brief] stand, den 
ich an demselben Morgen bekommen hatte: “Es faellt kein Haar 
von unserm Haupte ohne seinen Willen.” Die Kinder schrien. 
Ach, es haette einen Stein erbarmen moegen: “Unser guter Papa 
ist tot!” — Auf einmal kam Vogt langsam an. “Ich bin noch nicht 
tot, habe aber zwei schwere Wunden. Den Pastor hatten sie noch, 
wie sie mich schossen.” Der andere, der mit Vogt geschossen 
wurde, war tot. So hatten sie es gemacht, liessen immer zwei ab- 
steigen und schossen sie nieder; dann ritten sie wieder eine Strecke 
und machten’s wieder so, bis zuletzt Biltz und noch einer, auf ein 
Pferd gepackt, uebrig waren. Sie sahen, wie es den andern ging, 
und troesteten sich noch gegenseitig. Auf einmal hies es auch: 
“Steigt ab!” Biltz stieg ab und stellte sich. Da sagte einer: 
“Schiesst ihn nicht; er ist ein guter Mann. Ein anderer gab ihm 
die Hand und sagte: “Ich habe deiner Frau versprochen, dass 
dir kein Leid geschehen soll; und nun lauf!” Der andere Mann 
wollte nicht absteigen und bat, sie moechten ihn doch mitnehmen. 
Da nahmen sie ihn noch eine Strecke mit, liessen ihn aber spaeter 
noch lebend los. — Ich hatte unterdessen mit den Kindern draussen 
im Freien auf unsern Knien gelegen. Ich wusste keinen Trost; nichts 


als Strafe sah ich. Wir beteten alle laut, ach, ueberlaut; alles 
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klagte und weinte: “Ach, unser Pastor ist tot!” Und doch kam er, 
ohne dass sie ihm ein Haar gekruemmt hatten. Danket, danket 
Gott dafuer! 

Wir haben jetzt zwei Tote und fuenf Verwundete, wovon einer 
auch wohl bald sterben wird — alles Familienvaeter. Biltz war ganz 
ausgezogen. Er hatte seine besten Kleider an, seinen einzigen 
otdentlichen Rock, Uhr, etwas Geld und noch allerlei. Einen alten, 
zerlumpten Rock, den sie ihm aufnoetigten, wollte er nicht anziehen, © 
aber die Flinte auf der Brust zwang ihn bald dazu. O wie froh 
waren wir, als wir wieder nach Hause kamen, und machten uns 
nichts daraus, dass unser Haus auch gepluendert war. Doch haben 
sie uns nicht alles genommen. Meine schoenen Tassen, alle sil- 
bernen und andern Loeffel und allerhand Kleidungsstuecke von mir 
und den Kindern, wollene Roecke und dergleichen, meine paar 
guten Kleider und den Maedchen ihre fanden sie nicht. Sie haben - 
uns doch die Federbetten gelassen. Gott sei gedankt! Er hoerte 
mein Gebet. Doch was noch auf uns wartet, das weiss Gott allein. © 

Noch denselben Abend, als sie hier waren, kamen sie auch zu 
einem Amerikaner, Mr. Braden, schossen ihn tot und zwangen seine 
Frau, das Haus selbst in Brand zu stecken. Er schoss aber auch 


-nach ihnen und traf den Anfuehrer, welchen die nacheilende Miliz 


in einem Hause schwer verwundet fand. Sie finden diese Bande 
doch nicht, und wenn unsere Soldaten weg sind, so sind sie auch 
wieder hier. Biltz wird auch schreiben, aber er ist sehr angegriffen. 
Gott staerkte ihn doch so weit, dass er eine Rede bei dem Begraeb- 
nisse der zwei Toten halten konnte. Alles klagt und weint: Was 
will aus uns werden? O wie teuer ist uns jetzt unser Trostspruch 
aus Gottes Wort! Biltz hatte am Sonntag, wo alles das geschah, 
frueh noch eine wirkliche Leichenpredigt gehalten, und wir sangen 
“Wer weiss wie nahe mir mein Ende”, ohne dass wir an diesem 
Tage Gefahr ahnten. Aber viele hatten schon durch ein Vor- 
gefuehl eine unerklaerliche Angst. — O der HErr stehe uns bei und 
handele mit uns nur nach seiner Barmherzigkeit! Wenn Ihr koennt, 
so lasst die Perry Countyer Verwandten wissen, wie es uns geht. 
Betet, betet fuer uns! Das bittet Eure Marie. 


Behl Cook’s Store, 15. Oktober 1862. 


Deinen Brief habe ich vor einigen Tagen erhalten, und ob- 
gleich ich nicht grosse Lust zum Schreiben habe, muss ich Dir doch 
gleich antworten, damit Ihr erfahret, wie es uns ergangen, damit 
Thr mit uns Gott danken und um seinen ferneren Schutz mit uns 
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ihn anrufen helfen koennt. Gedenken wir doch Euer, und das 
jetzt um so mehr; so werdet Ihr auch unser fleissig vor Gott ge- 
denken. Vielleicht kommen allerlei Geruechte von St. Louis nach 
Perry County, und vielleicht auch uebertriebene, deshalb muss ich 
selbst schreiben. —Es war am 5. dieses Monats (XVI, p. Trin.), 
als wir auf einer Kindtaufe in der Nachbarschaft (Vogts) noch 
abends zusammen sassen und ploetzlich von einer Bande Busch- 
klepper ueberfallen wurden. In einem Augenblick, noch ehe wir 
wussten, ob Freunde oder Feinde, war das Haus umzingelt, und 
alle Maenner samt andern in den Nachbarhaeusern wurden zu Ge- 
fangenen gemacht. Man fuerchtete nichts Uebles, da diese Ban- 
diten bisher noch immer mit Raub und Pluenderung zufrieden 
gewesen waren. Das taten sie denn auch jetzt unter Heulen und 
Schreien der Weiber und Kinder, wobei sie besonders die stores 
tuechtig mitnahmen. Auch die Gefangenen wurden ihrer besten 
Kleider beraubt. Ich verlor meinen guten Ueberrock, Uhr, Geld, 
Zigarrentasche (dieselbe, welche mir Schwester Emilie geschenkt 
hatte) u.a. Als sie endlich ihre Pferde tuechtig bepackt hatten — 
und wir glaubten, dass alles bald ueberstanden sein wuerde, nahmen 
sie uns 11 Gefangene mit fort, so schnell die Pferde laufen wollten. 
Nach einer kleinen Strecke wurde haltgemacht, und 3 wurden auf 
die Seite gefuehrt und geschossen, von denen einer (Heinr. Brock- 
hoff) auf der Stelle tot war; Hartmann starb fuenf Tage darauf, 
und der Wagenmacher, als der Dritte, war nur leicht verwundet. 
Darauf ging’s weiter, und wir merkten jetzt, woran wir waren. 
Ich und die mir zunaechst waren, sprachen einander zu, beteten, 
befahlen uns und die Unsern der Hand Gottes und bereiteten uns 
auf unsern Tod vor. Ungefaehr eine Meile weit geritten,* wurde 
wieder haltgemacht und ein anderer abzusteigen beordert und sofort 
erschossen. Es war der alte Oetting. Wieder ging’s eine Meile 
weiter, und wieder wurden zwei geschossen, Vogt und Westerhaus, 
doch, wie sich spaeter herausstellte, nicht toedlich. Sie befinden sich 
auf der Besserung. Weiterhin wurden zwei freigelassen, Fritz 
Stuenkel und der alte Frerking. Die letzten drei—der junge 
Oetting, ich und ein Fremder — mussten drei bis vier Meilen weit 
mit, und da liessen sie uns auch los. —In welcher Angst aber die 
Weiber und die Zurueckgebliebenen unterdessen waren, koennt Ihr 
Euch denken, zumal Fritz Stuenkel bei seiner Rueckkehr den 
Frauen sagte, sie brauchten sich keine Hoffnung zu machen, ihre 
Maenner waeren alle tot, er sei nur durch ein Wunder davon- 
gekommen. Welche Freude, als nach und nach doch noch einige 
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zurueckkehrten! Es waren Freudentraenen, die nun geweint wut- 
den. Auf dem Hinwege konnte ich keine Traene vergiessen, bei 
der Rueckkehr desto mehr. Es half kein Bitten, keine Vorstellung 
bei.diesen Menschen. Sie hatten weder christliches noch mensch- 
liches Gefuehl. Heinr. Roepe hatten sie geschossen gleich am 
Hause, als er fliehen wollte, doch nicht gefaehrlich.—Merkwuerdig, 
wie sich alles gefuegt hatte. Es war ein Regentag. Deshalb musste 
ich erst in ein anderes Haus wegen einer Taufe, und da wieder vom 
Regen zurueckgehalten, kamen wir erst abends zu Vogts. . Haette 
es nicht geregnet, so waeren die meisten zu Hause gewesen. — In- 
dessen fanden wir unser Haus, als wir gegen Mitternacht heim- 
kehrten auch gepluendert. Doch das mag alles hin sein, sind wir 
doch einmal durch die gute Hand Gottes vor Schrecklicherem be- 
wahrt geblieben. Derselbe Sonntag vor dreizehn Jahren war unser 
Hochzeitstag.— Auch diese Zeiten haben ihren grossen Segen. 
Manche der Betroffenen haben gelernt, was sie in ruhigen, fried- 
lichen Zeiten trotz geringerer Zuechtigung nicht lernen wollten. 
Und von andern gilt: “Denen, die Gott lieben, muessen alle Dinge 
zum besten dienen.” Was uns noch weiter bevorsteht, wissen wir 
freilich nicht; aber ohne Gottes Willen kann uns doch kein Haat 
gekruemmt werden, und mit diesem Vertrauen und mit fleissigem 
Anhalten am Gebet und Flehen wollen wir der Zukunft entgegen- 
gehen. Menschlichen Schutz haben wir jetzt mehr; doch auf den 
koennen wir nicht trauen. Deshalb beunruhigt Euch nicht um uns. 
Er wolle Euch aus Gnaden jedoch nach dem Wohlgefallen seines 
Willens vor aehnlichem bewahren! An Gruber will ich schreiben, 
dass er vorderhand noch bleibt, wo er ist. Ich werde die Schule 
fortsetzen, bis es ruhiger und sicherer wird... . (The last part 
of the letter refers to family affairs of an intimate nature, which 
need not here be reproduced.) 
In herzlicher Liebe 
Dein Bruder 
J. Butz. 


In explaining the bloodthirstiness of this band of bushwhackers, 
it is but fair to say that, as is hinted at in Mrs. Biltz’s letter, there 
had been some provocation. The Thalbote of Higginsville, in one 
of its issues of about 1891 (we have to establish the year by in- 
ference, the clipping before us being without date), says: “Ein 
Amerikaner namens Grissom sollte einem deutschen Kaufmanne 
Waren gestohlen haben. Eine Abteilung Miliztruppen der Com- 
pany Burns fand bei der Durchsuchung des Hauses, dass Sachen 
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da waren, die der Kaufmann als ihm gehoerend erklaerte. Grissoms 
Frau gab vor, die Waren teils von Sedalia gekauft, teils geschenkt 
erhalten zu haben. Der betreffende Offizier nahm trotz der flehent- 
lichen Bitten der Frau den Angeklagten mit, um ihn nach Lexing- 
ton zu senden. Das war so weit Recht und Pflicht. Aber die 
Wache brachte Grissom nicht nach Lexington. Drunten in der 
Davis-Niederung wurde er rechtlos erschossen, gemordet. Der 
bisherigen Sicherheit folgte unersaettliche Rache.” The three chil- 
dren baptized on that eventful Sunday should not be passed un- 
noticed. In the afternoon it was a girl that was baptized, a daughter 
of Mr. Kuecker, who later on became the wife of a pastor of our 
Synod, Rev. H. Lueker, and is still living in Concordia, while her 
husband died a number of years ago. At Mr. Vogt’s house a pair 
of twins had arrived, who were baptized on the evening of that day. 
Both are still living; one of them is Judge Julius Vogt of Con- 
cordia, who for many years has served our Synod as member of 
the Board of Control of St. Paul’s College at Concordia, and the 
other is Mr. Fred Vogt of St.Louis, the father-in-law of Pastor 
A. Behnke of Bethany Church in St. Louis. The slight discrepancy 
between the two letters pertaining to the number of prisoners who 
were the last to be released unharmed (two, according to Mrs. 
Biltz’s letter; three, according to the letter of the pastor himself) 
is easily explained. There were three, but the third one, being 
a stranger, is disregarded by Mrs. Biltz. She naturally was chiefly 
interested in the fate of her husband and of the congregation- 
members. I ought to add that the original of the letter of Mrs. 
Biltz has not been preserved, as far as is known, but that there is 
lying before me a copy made by her mother immediately upon 
receipt of the letter. Mrs. Biltz, it is important to know, was the 
only one of the women present on that occasion who could speak 
the English language. Gruber is Teacher J. L. Gruber. 

The clipping from the Thalbote alluded to, a clipping from 
the Concordian of 1913 (?), and the oral report of Mrs. Walther 
and Miss Biltz (Mrs. Walther was nine years old when the Civil 
War began) enable me to make brief mention of a few more in- 
cidents from these stirring times. On July 13, 1863, four men had 
been wantonly murdered by a band of bushwhackers, who had suc- 
ceeded in allaying alarm at their approach by displaying a Union 
flag. On the following day the funeral was held. The congrega- 
tion was assembled in the church, the corpses had been placed before 
the altar, and Pastor Biltz had ascended the pulpit and was preach- 
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ing to the large congregation, when suddenly somebody shouted, 
“They are coming!” The greatest excitement ensued. Everybody 
tried to flee. The men who sat next to the windows jumped out. 
Others rushed for the doors. Once outside, those who were un- 


- armed fled into the cornfields, trying to hide from the merciless 


marauders. Pastor Biltz did not know what to do. There he stood 
in the midst of great confusion. His wife came forward and 
pleaded with him to come down from the pulpit. It was in vain. 
Finally, when some of the elders, who had remained inside or had 
reentered, asked him to leave the pulpit, he descended. In a short 
time it became known that the troops that had been seen and were 
approaching were not bushwhackers, but Union soldiers. The 
funeral service could then be completed. 

Finally, the events of October 10, 1864, constituting a sad 
chapter in the history of Concordia, ought to be alluded to. On 
that day news was brought into the settlement of the approach 
of a large band of bushwhackers. At once the home guard was 
gathered to furnish protection. Every able-bodied citizen had been 
compelled to become a member in this company, among them our 
Pastor Biltz. When the men were shouldering their guns, getting 
ready to leave, some on horseback, others on foot, he saddled his 
pony and mounted it, intending to do his duty on horseback. It was 
partly owing to the representations of his wife, who pointed out to 
him that he, a long, tall man, presented a rather strange spectacle 
sitting on the pony, that he abandoned this method of conveyance 
and joined those who were proceeding on foot. This circumstance 
may have saved his life; for the men on horseback were in the van 
of the force and were the first to be exposed to the enemies’ bullets. 
Not far from the place where the Lutheran church of Emma, 
Missouri, is located to-day the engagement began. The home guard 
was hopelessly outnumbered, and many of its brave members lost 
their lives. Having been divided into two sections, not all took 
part in this encounter. Pastor Biltz was among those who escaped 
unharmed. The church register of the Lutheran church at Con- 
cordia shows that on that bloody day eleven members of the church 
were killed. The heartrending scenes which ensued in the settle- 
ment near Cook’s Store can better be imagined than described. 
But we may be sure that after the events last depicted, just as on 
previous occasions, Mrs. Biltz gathered her children about her and 
urged them to thank God for His mercy in having protected her 
husband. It was in times like these that the faith of the founders 
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and first members of our Synod was tested. Pastor Biltz, in spite 
of an alluring call into safe territory, remained with his little flock 
in the war-torn area, conceiving it to be his duty not to forsake it 
in these days of temptation and sorrow. His heroic devotion to 
duty constitutes one of the fine pages in the early history of our 
church-body. It was but natural that soon the Western District 
looked upon him as one of its leaders and after the lapse of several 
years elected him as its President, a position which he occupied with 
honor for seventeen years. 


The Beginnings of Our Work in China. 


With Special Reference to the Activity of Our Pioneer Missionary E. L. Arndt. 
By E. H. A. ARNDT. 


IV. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Chapels. 
(Concluded. ) 

We shall discuss this topic under two subdivisions. 

Buildings. — Arndt’s first active work began in C. W. Kastler’s 
chapel. His first sermon—on Rom. 15, 29 — was preached to an 
audience of fifty adults, who were present at the opening service. 
After that he continued with four services a week. Services were 
conducted in such a way that the Chinese evangelist, Li Hai San, 
held the chief sermon, while Arndt gave a brief talk, the talk 
increasing in length as the missionary’s ability developed. As men- 
tioned above, Arndt was obliged to leave this chapel after a short 
practise period. 

Another chapel was to be located in the French Concession at 
No. 3, Rue Nouvelle. Fortunately this location was not chosen; 
for not very much later the building suffered from a severe fire 
which had started in a near-by theater. The Hai So Li chapel was 
finally located at No. 12, Rue Nouvelle. On Thursday evening, at 
7 p.m., February 26, 1914, the doors of the chapel were opened for 
the first time. In ten minutes the chapel was filled. Mr. Hsie was 
in charge. The room was large enough to hold a hundred people. 
The altar, made of the boxes in which our baggage was shipped 
over, atrived only an hour before the first service. 

The Wha Pu Kai chapel opened its doors on March 5, 1914. 
Li was in charge. Its capacity was about ninety people. The chapel 
was located in old Hankow, far from all other missions and close 
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to two large idol temples. The owner of the building was a Con: 
fucian convert, yet, although it was customary for the lessee to pay 
for any desired changes, this heathen spent $150 to have the room 
remodeled for the Lutheran services. 

Methods.—Arndt insisted strongly on indoctrination; Luther’s 
Catechism was the text-book. Every morning from nine to eleven 
he taught it to his teachers. Thereby he was also preparing for 
the evening service. The teachers had great respect for what they 
called a “deep” book. The Ninth Commandment was a special 
revelation. One of the men did not like memorizing, but the mis- 
sionary insisted until the task was done. On one occasion Arndt 
was walking home with one of the catechumens; during the entire 
walk he recited the Catechism, and the catechumen repeated every- 
thing. In this way he impressed Lutheran doctrines on the minds 
even of the simple. 

The following data show how careful Arndt was in his work. 
After one year’s labor only four had been baptized. Although 
schoolchildren had attended our own schools for two years, not one 
of them had received Holy Baptism. The first Communion took 
place more than a year after his arrival in China. At this time only 
two Chinese helpers were permitted to partake of the Lord’s Supper. 

Another method of indoctrination which Arndt followed was 
that of selling tracts. In three afternoons 201 gospels were sold 
at half a cent apiece and thirteen New Testaments at one and a half 
cents apiece. ; 

Services were begun every evening at seven. The doors to 
the street were opened widely. When the place was pretty well 
filled, Arndt began preaching his sermon. He rarely attacked the 
idols directly, but usually confined himself to preaching Law and 
Gospel. Stress was laid on sin and grace. He found that it is one 
of the most difficult things to point out to the heathen that he is 


a sinner. 
Schools. 


Arndt regarded the Christian school as the most effective 
weapon to overcome Chinese heathendom. 

His first school was the Wha Pu Kai, which was opened 
May 26, 1914. A notice was posted which notified the people that 
a school would be opened at this place. Six children were an- 
nounced. By 11 a.m. not one child had come. A conference was 
held. Four of the helpers were sent out, each in a different direc- 


tion, and Arndt himself chose a fifth. The Chinese helpers re- 
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turned early and reported that they had met with no success; Arndt 
brought four children with him. Not satisfied with such a small — 
number, he worked until 10 p.m., when twelve children had been 
promised him. Soon the school contained thirty-five pupils, each of 
- whom paid tuition. The price for one child was five hundred cash, 
or sixteen cents a month; for two children, twenty-four cents. The 
teacher at this school was Cha Jung Chwin, who had been with the 
Hauge Synod until forced to leave its field because of the political 
situation. He was recommended by Professor Wold. The sub- 
jects taught at this school were: reading, writing, arithmetic, good 
behavior, geography, singing, and English. 

On June 1 the second school began on the Hai So Li. Here 
the tuition was raised to fifty cents a month because the community 
was more wealthy. There were about thirty children in this school. 
The teacher was Tsen Hwa Chang, who formerly had served the 
United Lutheran Church at Honan. | 

Both schools were opened in spite of disadvantages. There 
were many other schools in the vicinity which offered free tuition 
and even paid part of the children’s expenses for books. Confucian 
schools, located near by, also had excellent teachers. Besides, the 
summer heat had already set in, which made it difficult to keep 
children in school. 

On July 7 schools were closed for the summer. Strange to 
say, the children were not at all happy about the vacation. Twenty 
of the youngsters were willing to come before 6 a.m. During this 
time Arndt trained the teachers, especially in Luther’s Catechism 
and in mathematics. 

The schools opened again on August 24. The Hai So Li again 
had the same attendance. The number of pupils at the Wha Pu 
Kai had dwindled, due to a somewhat lazy teacher. He was re- 
placed by a graduate of the Middle School of the Finnish Lu- 
theran Church of North Hunan. 

After Arndt had filled all the vacancies on his native staff, he 
found that there still remained one teacher who had not been 
placed; so he decided to start another school. On October 5, 1914, 
the Kong Pang Lung school began to operate. The building was 
nothing but a bamboo hut, with walls of mud, a tile roof, and 
‘a cold earth floor. The teacher slept in the school. This was 
a humble place, yet in it all the subjects were taught, with special 
stress laid on Catechism, Bible History, and Lutheran chorales. 
The tuition-fee was eleven cents a month. 

About the same time another school was opened, the Tieh Lo 
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Wai. Arndt had observed that the son of Evangelist Lo was quite 


_a burden to his father, and so he proposed this arrangement to the 


son: if the mission would furnish a school and the necessary equip- 
ment, he must promise to teach the usual branches of learning, but 
especially the Christian religion: Catechism, Bible History, and 
Lutheran chorales. The teacher would receive as salary whatever 
his pupils would pay him. This plan was readily accepted by 
Mr. Lo’s son. 

By December, 1914, all the schoolchildren had memorized the 
text of Luther’s Small Catechism. One half of the students knew 
the explanations to the first three chief parts. At this time also 
fourteen Lutheran chorales were in use. 

The fifth school, Chiao Hin Hang, started on June 21. Again 
the opening day was in summer. This disadvantage was offset, 
however, by the fact that the teacher became accustomed to teach- 
ing before the real work began. This was another self-supporting 
school. 

Of the seven teachers employed only two drew salaries, and 
these two did extra work each evening by tending to the two chapel 
services. 

Methods. — We mentioned before that Arndt charged tuition- 
fee from the very beginning. He insisted that previous missions 
had spoiled the children by giving them their education free. 

He also insisted on a sound education; we can best see this 
from the following daily schedule: — 

7—8, oral preparation for the day. Arndt did not try to 
change the Chinese system of memorizing lessons aloud. 

8.30—9.30, reading and writing. 

9.30—10.30, Bible History; a difficult subject to teach because 
it was hard to convey the meaning of “grace” and “Savior.” 

10.30—12, dinner. 

12—1, study period; later, geography. 

1—2, singing. The first day they did not get beyond G; the 
jump of a “third” would end in disaster. 

3—4, English. This subject, the pupils thought, would make 
them rich — so it was taught last. 


“‘Missionsbriefe.”’ 


This most interesting paper was the official organ of the Mis- 
sion Society. Althoug a large edition was printed, complete vol- 
umes, as far as we know, are very scarce. The only complete copy 
which we know of at present is our own. 
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To show how Arndt regarded this publication, we shall retell 
a striking illustration which was suggested to him by the tragic end 
of the Titanic. A certain boat, the California, was so close to the 
sinking Titanic that both captain and passengers could see the 
distress rockets sent out by the huge passenger boat. Yet the 
captain of the California kept on his course, since he felt that the 
“tramp steamer” was not worth wasting time about. Later he dis- 
covered that the “tramp steamer” was none other than the Mistress 
of the Seas herself. Sixteen hundred men were drowned at sea as 
a result of this captain’s attitude. The captain was summoned 
before court and never permitted to serve on the sea again. Besides 
this he was cursed by the thousands of people who might have been 
his best friends. 

“Just so with the Missionsbriefe,” wrote Arndt. “They are the 
S. O. S. of a much greater ship, the biggest in the world. Do not 
think that it is only a ‘tramp steamer? — what do we care about 
those ‘rice-eaters’? Be careful lest you make the same mistake that 
captain made, who found out only too late that he had passed by 
the biggest boat ever built.” 

The first number of the Missionsbriefe appeared December 1, 
1911; the last number, December 1, 1916. After this the letters 
of our pioneer Chinese missionary were published in the Missions- 
taube in order that they might have a wider circulation. The letters 
were to appear every month; but illness, travel, and work often 
prevented their appearing regularly. 

Arndt was editor of the paper until June 7, 1915. Prof. J. 
Meyer of Martin Luther College continued the work till November, 
1915. The last editor was Rev. E. J. Albrecht. 


The Missionsbriefe were printed in a shed in the rear of 
Arndt’s house on Rondo Street in St. Paul by the editor’s family 
on a hand-press. As many as 4,100 copies were printed and sent to 
all the pastors and teachers of the Synodical Conference. After 
June, 1913, the printing was done in China. The publication was 
registered at the United States Post Office at Shanghai, China. 
After July, 1915, the printing was continued in New Ulm, Min- 
nesota. 

The Missionsbriefe were self-supporting. The price of sub- 
scription was 15 cents a year. The readers were urged to pay their 
dues; for “ein so kleines, schwaechliches Kindchen wie die ‘Mis- 
sionsbriefe’ kann noch nicht viel Verlust vertragen.” 
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The Missionsbriefe believed in giving its readers sufficient 
variety. Almost every number was printed on a different kind of 
paper with a different class of type. 


Hymns. 


The following preface was found in the completed hymn-book 
(1920) and is mentioned here because the thought it contains is 
rooted in the work of this early period: “Presented ... as a token 
of gracious divine guidance, which in my forty-ninth year led me to 
China and at this age still uses me to open up to His dear Lu- 
theran Church in this country this store of priceless treasures, 
a piece of work that has often given me a foretaste of the praises 
of the saints in heaven. May you yet live to see the day when the 
Chinese Church receives these and all the other translated hymns 
without abbreviation and in perfect form.” 


The first trace of the work he did on the hymns is found in the 
Missionsbriefe of December, 1914. There we find the translations 
of Lasst uns alle froehlich sein and Nun ist die Zeit erfuellt. Arndt 
expressed the hope that some one might be able to do better later. 
Then he worked on Jesu, meines Lebens Leben, Herzliebster Jesu, 
Jesu, deine Passion, and eight other hymns. 


He again surmised that many would think: “Is he not daring 
too much by translating hymns?” He answered the query re- 
solvedly: “You would, too, were you to preach forty-five days dur- 
ing the Passion season and were not able to use these Passion 
treasures.” He excused himself by quoting Siegmund Betulius: — 

Indes lass dies Lallen 
(Bessern Dank ich dorten geb’), 
Jesu, dir gefallen. 


_ Finances. 


While this phase of the subject may not appear as interesting 
as others, no one can deny its vital importance. 

Arndt’s work was not only theoretical, but he could and did 
figure with cold cash. The absence of this ability had caused many 
a missionary venture to collapse under its own weight. Most of the 
figures here recorded have been taken from the Missionsbriefe, in 
which all contributions were officially acknowledged and the dis- 
bursements recorded. We mention only a few interesting state- 
ments. 
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Budget for the first year: — 
A. If the missionary would go to China alone: — 


Passage to China = $500.00 
Chinesé ‘teacher Se es 60.00 
Rent). 3. ee eS 144.00 
Board ;..3-33 3 2 ee 350.00 
Salary;. oie 2 a ee 250.00 


Arndt wanted half of this money before leaving, but promised 
not to spend a cent before his actual departure. 


B. If the family was to go along to China: — 


Passage “232. Soa Se $800.00 
Teacher #4223 60.00 
Rent. :scgse sth eee eee 144.00 
Three boys at school —.__ 400.00 
Salary - 2.0 eee eee 150.00 


Collected for building purposes only: $2,000.00. 


Salary promised to other missionaries as follows: — 
For a man with family _..___ $800.00 
For a man without family — 600.00 

Passage and expenses for medical services would be carried by 
the Mission Society. 

Synodical Position. 

In searching for written evidence reflecting the attitude of the 
Synodical Conference and the Missouri Synod toward Arndt and, 
later, toward the Mission Society, we experienced some difficulty. 
Official resolutions are to be found, of course, but these merely in- 
dicate the bare results of the discussions about the proposed China 
Mission. We have not been able to find any detailed minutes of 
special committees which had been asked to deliberate on the ques- 
tion. Cautiously therefore we present what we have been able to 
find in print. 

Shortly after the convention of our Synod in 1911 a request 
was made to the Board of Foreign Missions (Kommission fuer 
' Heidenmission) to start a mission in China. The proposal was 
rejected for two reasons: — 

A. The Board wanted to concentrate all its energy on the 
India Missions. 

B. Such an important step as starting a mission in China first 
had to receive the consideration of the general body. (Report of 
General Synod, May 6—16, 1914, p. 104.) 

The general body, at its meeting in 1914, therefore adopted 
two resolutions: — 


ee 


Se 


— 
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A. Synod feels assured that the Board (Kommission) has 
acted to the best of its ability and knowledge. 

B. Synod authorizes the Board (Kommission) in special in- 
stances, where God has clearly opened a door, to begin a new 
mission in some country besides India, with the provision that the 
President and the District Presidents be first consulted. (Proceed- 
ings of Synod, May 6—16, 1914, p. 110 f.) 

The earliest official statement recognizing the existence of the 
Mission Society was made in 1914 and reads: “Synod takes cogni- 
zance of the fact that a society has been formed within the Synod- 
ical Conference to support a private Lutheran mission in China.” 
(Minutes of 29th General Meeting of Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio, and Other States, 1914, p. 38.) 

The China Mission was offered to the Synodical Conference 
at its meeting in Toledo, Ohio, August 16—21, 1916. The Mission 
Society stated that the organization was not in need of funds, but 
rather in need of workers; it felt that the Synodical Conference 
would be able to supply the needed missionaries. The committee 
appointed to discuss the subject favored immediate acceptance of 
the China Mission; but the Synodical Conference resolved that the 
matter be deferred for two years and in the mean while be submitted 
to the individual synods and Districts for further consideration. 
(Minutes of 26th Session of the Synodical Conference at Toledo, 
August 16—21, 1916, pp. 106 ff.) 

The Mission Society, following the suggestion of the Synodical 
Conference, brought the project to the attention of our Synod at 
its convention in Milwaukee, June 20—29, 1917. The committee 
placed in charge of the China Mission question on this occasion 
was less enthusiastic than the one mentioned above. It expressed 
the opinion that the existence of a private mission society within the 
Synod was neither wise nor practical (nicht weise und der Sache 
nicht dienstlich) ; however, since the organization was in existence, 
it should be taken over by a larger church-body. Synod, concurring 
in the recommendation of its committee, further declared that it 
would be better that a single Synod rather than the Synodical Con- 
ference conduct the missionary enterprise. Accordingly the Missouri 
Synod declared itself ready to take over the China Mission if it 
were again offered by the society. (Proceedings of 30th General 
Convention of the Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other 
States, 1917, p. 42.) 

By September 2, 1917, President Pfotenhauer announced that 
the Missouri Synod had taken over the China Mission of the Mis- 
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sion Society and that the organization had been put under the con- 
trol of the Board of Foreign Missions. The call issued to Can- 
didate L. Meyer was ratified by the Board. 

We see from the above that Synod waited five years before 
assuming responsibility for the China Mission. 

In closing, we should like to call the attention of the reader to 
one factor which has run throughout this whole history of the Mis- 
sion Society. It is a factor which is only too often forgotten when 
histories are written. I refer to the wonderful work of the mis- 
sionary’s wife. Her work cannot be listed under so and so many 
heroic deeds. The nature of her work makes that impossible. Yet 
in almost every undertaking of the missionary it was she who as- 
sisted. There is, however, one outstanding work for which Mrs. 
Arndt must be given full credit. For four months she and her 
three little boys kept the entire mission running in perfect form. 
We have discussed the details previously in this paper. 

Mrs. Arndt did not like the plan of going to China; she went 
only because her husband went. The journey to such a distant land, 
to an uncertain location, to a country boiling with revolution, was 
not an easy thing for a woman already forty-eight years of age. 
Nor was the parting from her two daughters and her son an easy 
task. Yet she heroically withstood all the trying privations that 
were required during those first years in China. Rev. Arndt ad- 
mitted that, without the loyal support of Mrs. Arndt, our China 
Missions might still be the sort of dream that a mission in Japan 
is to-day. 
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